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ABSTRACT 

• This report outlines a system-wide framework for monitoring 
the literacy development of children in preschool through second grade. 
Specific early literacy assessment instruments and instructional approaches 
are not suggested. Instead, the report focuses on some of the essential 
elements of an assessment system intended to monitor the progress of young 
children's literacy development. A useful assessment system requires multiple 
literacy assessments and the coherent use of an array of instruments 
consisting of screening, diagnostic, and classroom-based instruments to 
inform instructional practice and evaluate program effectiveness. An 
effective system also requires strong and stable leadership, with solid 
administrative support for well-prepared teachers. Coherent professional 
development programs are a final component of a useful assessment system. 
Well-trained and reflective teachers must understand cognitive and literacy 
development and the basic concepts of appropriate assessment. The financial 
resources being allocated to literacy testing will only be useful to children 
and teachers if the critical roles of multiple forms of assessment is 
recognized and system wide changes are made to incorporate professional 
development for teachers and administrators. (SLD) 
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Preface 



As part of the No Child Left Behind Act, 
increasing attention is being paid to early lit- 
eracy achievement. Even pre-kindergarten 
programs such as Head Start are being held 
accountable for the learning of very young 
children, most particularly with respect to 
early language and literacy acquisition. And 
certainly, we know that the achievement gap 
between those of different economic and eth- 
nic/racial groups begins to evidence itself at 
the outset of formal education. My colleague 
Richard Coley presented a very fine analysis 
of the Early Childhood Longitudinal Survey 
last year in his Policy Information Center 
Report, An Uneven Start: Indicators of Inequal- 
ity in School Readiness . 

If we are to improve early literacy for all 
our young people, we are going to have to 
wisely make use of assessment. In Early Lit- 
eracy Assessment Systems: Essential Elements , 
Jacqueline Jones carefully describes how 
assessment can support policy, teaching, and 
learning of those literacy skills that are the 
key determinants of individuals’ future edu- 
cational success. 

Jones has worked with schools in South 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and New York City 
to develop systems that help teachers gain 
insight about their students’ progress and 
make instructional decisions that improve stu- 
dent learning. For our youngest students, she 
convincingly urges us to avoid the seductive 



trap of relying on any single test to provide all 
the critical information needed to have an 
effective and accountable educational system. 
Rather, she helps us see how different infor- 
mation sources can be used together to fulfill 
different roles in providing critical informa- 
tion needed by different stakeholders in the 
system. But ultimately, she focuses most on 
how assessment can assist teachers in helping 
their students develop literacy skills. 

Though this report focuses on assess- 
ments of early literacy, the lessons Jones pro- 
vides are worth attending to for older students 
as well. We need fundamentally different 
forms of assessment to provide information 
appropriate to different needs. The granular- 
ity of assessment information needed by teach- 
ers is far different from that needed by 
policymakers. The qualities of educational 
leadership that are so compelling for schools 
inhabited by 5-year-olds are just as necessary 
for those attended by teenagers. If we can 
make the recommendations of Jacqueline 
Jones a reality in all our schools, we have 
the chance of achieving fully accountable, 
high-quality learning environments for 
all our students. 

Drew Gitomer 
Senior Vice President 
Research and Development 
Educational Testing Service 
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Introduction 



successful participation in our society. 



T 

X he ability to read and write is essential to 



Extraordinary attention is currently being 
given to early childhood education, with an 
emphasis on early literacy acquisition. Across 
the country, politicians, educators, and 
researchers are attempting to ensure that 
young children are provided with the most 
favorable opportunities to develop strong lit- 
eracy skills. The desire to hold early childhood 
educators accountable for childrens literacy 
acquisition is strong, and the accountability 
methods themselves have become a focus 
of discussion. This report will outline a sys- 
tem-wide framework for monitoring the lit- 
eracy development of children in preschool 
through 2nd grade. Specific early literacy 
assessment instruments and instructional 
approaches will not be suggested. Rather, this 
report will focus on some of the essential ele- 
ments of an assessment system intended to 
monitor the progress of young childrens lit- 
eracy development. 

As a starting point, it is helpful to focus 
on two major factors that have led to the cur- 
rent emphasis on early literacy development 
and teacher accountability: 

■ Increased awareness of the importance of 
early development, and 



* The achievement gap among kindergart- 
ners. 

Increased Awareness of the Importance of 
Early Development 

Although U.S. public education has long 
been committed to K-12 education, there is a 
recent and growing emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the first five years of life. 1 Merely 
providing a safe and nurturing environment 
for young children is no longer adequate. 
Greater attention is being paid to early cogni- 
tive development, with an emphasis on lan- 
guage and literacy. This shift has resulted from 
new insights into the extraordinary amount 
of learning that takes place during the first 
years of life. A subcommittee of the National 
Research Council and Institute of Medicine 
set out to update the state of knowledge on 
early development. Their final conclusions 
and recommendations were grounded on four 
broad themes: 

■ All children are born wired for feelings and 
ready to learn. 

■ Early environments matter, and nurturing 
relationships are essential. 



1 Committee for Economic Development, Preschool for All: Investing in a Productive and Just Society, New York, 2002; 
National Research Council, Eager to Learn: Educating our Preschoolers, Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 2001. 
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■ Society is changing, and the needs of young 
children are also changing. 

■ Interactions among early childhood sci- 
ence, policy, and practice are problematic 
and demand dramatic rethinking . 2 

In sum, children enter the world trying 
to make sense of communication systems, 
rules of social interaction, and how things 
work. As a result, early childhood educators 
are now challenged to ensure that young chil- 
dren receive enriched cognitive, linguistic, and 
social-emotional stimulation even prior to the 
traditional age of compulsory education 

The Achievement Gap at Kindergarten 

This new understanding of the impor- 
tance of early learning opportunities has been 
accompanied by the realization that socioeco- 
nomic status can be an important factor in 
early language development. Economically 
advantaged children often demonstrate a sig- 
nificant lead in language development over 
their less economically privileged peers. Most 
disturbing has been the finding that these eco- 
nomically based discrepancies in language 
development can persist throughout the 
school years, resulting in overall poor literacy 
acquisition . 3 



Using data from the Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Survey (ECLS-K), a recent 
report from the ETS Policy Information 
Center examined differences in the reading 
readiness of kindergartners grouped by gen- 
der, race/ethnicity, socioeconomic status 
(SES), and age. The study revealed statistically 
significant differences in reading readiness 
among different subgroups of kindergartners. 
Socioeconomic status was strongly related to 
reading proficiency, as children in higher SES 
groups were more likely to be proficient than 
children in lower SES groups. The study also 
reported that Asian and White children 
were more likely than children in other 
racial/ethnic groups to be proficient across 
all reading tasks measured. However, nearly 
all racial/ethnic differences in reading disap- 
peared when children were grouped into simi- 
lar SES levels . 4 

Concern About the Effectiveness of 
Public Education 

Identifying such discrepancies in early 
reading has fueled concern that our public 
education system may not be effective in 
teaching all children to read and write, espe- 
cially children from lower socioeconomic 
environments. Reactions to the achievement 
gap can be seen at both the state and federal 



2 National Research Council and Institute of Medicine, From Neurons to Neighborhoods: The Science of Early Childhood 
Development , Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 2000. 

3 The Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K), conducted by the National Center 
for Education Statistics, is following approximately 20,000 children in 1,000 public and private schools from kindergarten 
through fifth grade. For early findings and a description of the survey, see Jerry West, Kristin Denton, and Elvira Geronimo- 
Hausken, Americas Kindergartners, National Center for Education Statistics. 2000. 

A Richard J. Coley, An Uneven Start: Indicators of Inequality in School Readiness , Policy Information Report, Policy 
Information Center, Educational Testing Service, March 2002. 
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levels. One example of the state response is 
the increasing number of states investing in 
non-compulsory education of 3- and 4-year- 
olds. As shown in Figure 1 , according to Edu- 
cation Week , 39 states and the District of 
Columbia now provide state-financed pre- 
kindergarten for at least some of their 3- to 
3-year-olds, up from 10 states in 1980. 
Annual state spending for such programs now 
exceeds $1.9 billion, and there are growing 
pressures to gather data to show that the pro- 
grams are effective. 

Despite the increase in state support for 
preschool education, it should be noted that 
teachers in these programs vary widely in 



training and experience, and inevitably the 
quality of instructional programs often var- 
ies. Quality Counts (2002) reported that only 
seven states require pre-K programs to be 
accredited, and while all states require their 
kindergarten teachers to have a B.A., only 21 
require a B.A. for child care center teachers. 5 

One of the most ambitious state-level 
attempts to close the achievement gap 
between advantaged and disadvantaged young 
children is taking place in New Jersey. In 1 988 
the class action known as Abbott v. Burke 
resulted in the New Jersey Supreme Court 
ordering the State Department of Education 
to provide universal preschool to 3- and 



Figure 1 : State Early-Childhood Policies 
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Source: Education Week, Quality Counts 2002. 





5 Education Week, Quality Counts 2002, Building Blocks for Success , January 10, 2002. 
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4-year-olds in 30 of the state’s most under- 
achieving urban districts. The court ruled that, 
“Intensive preschool and full-day kindergar- 
ten enrichment programs are necessary to 
reverse the educational disadvantages these 
children start out with” (Abbott v. Burke , 
1998). The New Jersey Supreme Court 
ordered the state’s Department of Education 
to provide the following pre-K programming: 

■ Universal Eligibility - all 3- and 4-year- 
old children, with enrollment on demand; 

■ District-led Collaboration - preschool 
contracts with community and Head Start 
programs able and willing to meet the 
Abbott quality standards; 

■ Qualified Teachers and Small Classes - 
no more than 15 children per class, staffed 
by a state-certified (P-3) teacher and an 
assistant; 

■ Adequate Facilities and Funding - state- 
provided facilities and funding, adequate 
to meet district needs; 

■ Preschool Cunnculum - developmen tally 
appropriate curriculum, aligned with the 
New Jersey Core Curriculum Content 
Standards and elementary school reforms; 



■ Related Services - social and health ser- 
vices, transportation, and services for chil- 
dren with disabilities and with limited 
English proficiency, as needed; and 

■ District Support and Accountability - 
supervision, technical assistance, and pro- 
fessional development and evaluation to 
assure uniform high quality. 6 

Improvements to facilities, caps on class 
size, and new teacher certification require- 
ments are part of the effort that is estimated 
to cost New Jersey $355 million in the 2002 
fiscal year. 

At the federal level, the No Child Left 
Behind Act of 2001 authorized two new read- 
ing programs: Reading First, funded at $900 
million in the 2002 fiscal year, and Early Read- 
ing First, funded at $75 million. These pro- 
grams are intended to enhance the language 
and literacy skills of all children and to elimi- 
nate the achievement gaps among racial/eth- 
nic and socioeconomic groups. Funds may 
be used to select and administer screening, 
diagnostic, and classroom-based instructional 
reading assessments; purchase instructional 
materials; provide teacher professional devel- 
opment; and conduct program evaluation. 



6 Education Law Center, http://www.edIawcenter.org/ELCPublic/AbbottPreschool/AbbottPreachoolProgram.htm 
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Issues in Literacy Instruction 

lljy ducators have differed for some time on which 
instructional strategies are most effective in teaching children to read. 



Recently, groups of experts have come 
together to explore the issue of what consti- 
tutes appropriate and effective literacy peda- 
gogy for young children. A 1998 report from 
the National Research Council sought to pro- 
mote a balanced approach to reading instruc- 
tion. 7 Its broad conclusions are included in 
Figure 2. Charged with “conducting a study 
of the effectiveness of interventions for 
young children who are at risk of having prob- 
lems learning to read,” the Council set three 
project goals: 

(1) to comprehend a rich but diverse 
research base; 

(2) to translate the research findings into 
advice and guidance for parents, edu- 
cators, publishers, and others involved 
in the care and instruction of the 
young; and 

(3) to convey this advice to the targeted 
audiences through a variety of publi- 
cations, conferences, and other out- 
reach activities. 



In 2000, the National Reading Panel pub- 
lished a review of early literacy studies that 
they defined as “scientifically based” research. 8 
That is, the group focused “exclusively on 
research that had been published or had been 
scheduled for publication in refereed (peer 
reviewed) journals... [N]on-peer-reviewed 
data were treated as preliminary/pilot data that 
might illuminate potential trends and areas 
for future research.” The panel concluded that 
five factors constituted the most important 
components of reading instruction: 

■ Phonemic awareness - Phonemic aware- 
ness refers to the ability to focus on and 
manipulate phonemes in spoken words. 

■ Phonics - Systematic phonics instruction 
is a way of teaching reading that stresses 
the acquisition of letter-sound correspon- 
dences and their use to read and spell 
words. 9 

■ Fluency - Fluent readers can read text with 
speed, accuracy, and proper expression. 



7 Catherine E. Snow, M. Susan Burns, and Peg Griffin (Eds,), Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young Children, National 
Research Council, Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 1998. 

8 National Reading Panel, Report of the National Reading Panel: Teaching Children to Read, An Evidence-Based Assessment 
of the Scientific Research Literature on Reading and its Impact for Reading Instruction , Washington, DC: NIFL, NICHD, 2000. 

* ; T.L. Harris and R.E. Hodges (Eds.), The Literacy Dictionary: The Vocabulary of Reading and Writing, Newark, DE: 
International Reading Association, 1995. 
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Figure 2: Conclusions from the National Research Council 
Regarding Appropriate Reading Instruction 



Adequate initial reading instruction requires that children: 

■ Use reading to obtain meaning from print, 

■ Have frequent and intensive opportunities to read, 

■ Be exposed to frequent, regular opportunities to read, 

■ Learn about the nature of the alphabetic writing system, and 

■ Understand the structure of spoken words. 

Adequate progress in learning to read English (or any alphabetic language) 
beyond the initial level depends on: 

■ Having a working understanding of how sounds are represented alphabetically, 

■ Sufficient practice in reading to achieve fluency with different kinds of texts, 

■ Sufficient background knowledge and vocabulary to render written text mean- 
ingful and interesting, 

■ Control over procedures for monitoring comprehension and repairing misun- 
derstandings, and 

■ Continued interest and motivation to read for a variety of purposes. 

Source: National Research Council, Eager to Learn: Educating Our Preschoolers , Washington, DC: 
National Academy Press, 2001. 



Fluency depends upon well-developed word 
recognition skills, but such skills do not 
inevitably lead to fluency. 

■ Vocabulary - The importance of vocabu- 
lary in reading comprehension has been rec- 
ognized for more than half a century. In 
1925, Whipple stated, “Growth in reading 
power means, therefore, continuous enrich- 
ing and enlarging of the reading vocabu- 



lary and increasing clarity of discrimination 
in appreciation of word values.” 10 

■ Text comprehension - Comprehension has 
come to be viewed as “the essence of read- 
ing.... Comprehension strategies are specific 
procedures that guide students to become 
aware of how they are comprehending as 
they attempt to read and write.” 11 



10 G. Whipple (Ed.), The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education: Report of the National 
Committee on Reading , Bloomington, IL: Public School Publishing Company, 1925. 

11 D. Durkin, Teaching Them to Read (6th ed.), Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1993. 
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Although these five components do not 
constitute an exhaustive list of reading skills, 
they do represent important elements of read- 
ing development. Sound reading programs 
will balance decoding, comprehension, and 
high-interest materials. While debate contin- 
ues on how to implement early literacy 
instruction, the groups do not hold entirely 
antithetical notions of what represents the 
basics of becoming literate — cracking a code, 
understanding the text, and having frequent 
opportunities to read interesting material. 

Regardless of the instructional approach 
to literacy development, educators need 
effective strategies to inform classroom prac- 
tice and to monitor children’s progress. 
Assessment needs and demands go beyond 
this, however. The increased focus on early 
literacy initiatives, the new thrust to provide 
enriched learning environments for young 



children, and the persistent achievement gaps 
among specific subgroups of students have 
raised the inevitable call for accountability. 
Meeting these diverse needs for assessment 
information is, of course, a complex under- 
taking. What is required is not merely a new 
set of standardized instruments, but a coordi- 
nated system for monitoring children’s literacy 
development — one that incorporates appro- 
priate learning goals, multiple measures of 
learning, administrative leadership, and on- 
going professional development for teachers. 

The following section outlines major 
issues in the design of an effective early lit- 
eracy assessment system. The components 
described have emerged from the study of the 
design and implementation of early literacy 
assessment systems that inform instructional 
practice and meet accountability needs . 12 



12 See Brent Bridgeman et al.. Characteristics of a Portfolio Scale for Rating Early Literacy , Princeton, NJ; Educational Testing 
Service, 1 995; Jacqueline Jones and Edward Chittenden, Teachers’ Perceptions of Rating an Early Literacy Portfolio, Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, 1995; Ruth Mitchell, Testing for Learning: How New Approaches to Evaluation Can Improve American 
Schools , New York: The Free Press, 1992; Joe Murphy, "Leadership for Literacy: Policy Leverage Points," paper presented at the 
Educational Testing Service/Education Commission of the States Conference on Leadership for Literacy, Washington, DC, 
October 9, 2001. 
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Issues in the Assessment of Young Children 

i i 

T 

X he question of how to assess young children 
appropriately has challenged educators for some time . 13 



In 1987 the nation’s largest childhood orga- 
nization, the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (NAEYC), 
issued a position statement, shown in 
Figure 3, that calls for careful consideration 
of the purpose, selection, and use of stan- 
dardized tests with young children. Early 
childhood experts in NAEYC and other pro- 
fessional groups, such as the National Asso- 
ciation for Early Childhood Specialists in State 
Departments of Education (NAECS/SDE), 
have continued to consider what constitutes 
sound assessment of children below grade 3. H 

The process of ongoing assessment should 
be distinguished from the administration of 
standardized norm-referenced tests. In their 
joint set of standards for educational and psy- 
chological testing, the American Educational 



Research Association (AERA), the American 
Psychological Association (APA), and the 
National Council on Measurement in Educa- 
tion (NCME) have defined assessment as “Any 
systematic method of obtaining information 
from tests and other sources, used to draw 
inferences about characteristics of people, 
objects, or programs.” 15 

Lorrie Shepard and her colleagues have 
proposed a set of principles and purposes to 
guide the overall assessment of young children 
(see Figure 4). These researchers argue that, 
particularly below 3rd grade, the primary pur- 
pose of assessment is to provide the teacher 
with information that can be used to guide 
and improve instruction. Therefore, assess- 
ment of young children below 3rd grade 
should be centered on classroom-based 



13 See Edward Chittenden and Rosalea Courtney, “Assessment of Young Children’s Reading: Documentation as an 
Alternative to Testing,” in Emerging Literacy: Young Children leant to Read and Write , Dorothy S. Strickland and Leslie M. 
Morrow (Eds.), Newark. DE: International Reading Association, Inc, 1989: Henry S. Dyer, “Testing Little Children: Some Old 
Problems in New Settings,” Childhood Education , 49 (7), 362-367, 1973; Celia Genishi (Ed.), Ways of Assessing Children and 
Curriculum, New York: Teachers College Press, 1992; Lorrie A. Shepard, “The Challenges of Assessing Young Children 
Appropriately,” Phi Delta Kappan, 76 (3). 206-212, 1994. 

14 National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) and National Association of Early Childhood 
Specialists in State Departments of Education (NAECS/SDE), Guidelines for Appropriate Curriculum Content and Assessmettt in 
Programs Serving Children Ages 3 Through 8, 1992. www.naevc.org . (Revised statement due out in Summer, 2003.) 

13 American Educational Research Association, American Psychological Association, and the National Council for 
Measurement in Education, Standtirds for Educational and Psychological Testing , Washington, DC: American Educational 
Research Association, 1999. 
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Figure 3: NAEYC Position Statement on Standardized Testing 
of Young Children 3 Through 8 Years of Age 



NAEYC believes that the most important consideration in evaluating and using standardized 
tests is the utility criterion: The purpose of testing must be to improve services for children 
and ensure that children benefit from their educational experiences. Decisions about testing 
and assessment instruments must be based on the usefulness of the assessment procedure for 
improving services to children and improving outcomes for children. The ritual use even of 
“good tests” (those that are judged to be valid and reliable measures) is to be discouraged in 
the absence of documented research showing that children benefit from their use. 

The following guidelines are intended to enhance the utility of standardized tests and guide 
early childhood professionals in making decisions about the appropriate use of testing. 

■ All standardized tests used in early childhood programs must be reliable and valid 
according to the technical standards of test development.* 

■ Decisions that have a major impact on children, such as enrollment, retention, or 
assignment to remedial or special classes, should be based on multiple sources of 
information and should never be based on a single test score. 

■ It is the professional responsibility of administrators and teachers to critically evaluate, 
carefully select, and use standardized tests only for the purpose for which they are 
intended and for which data exists demonstrating the tests validity (the degree to which 
the test accurately measures what it purports to measure). 

■ It is the professional responsibility of administrators and teachers to be knowledgeable 
about testing and to interpret test results accurately and cautiously to parents, school 
personnel, and the media. 

■ Selection of standardized tests to assess achievement and/or evaluate how well a program 
is meeting its goals should be based on how well a given test matches the locally deter- 
mined theory, philosophy, and objectives of the specific program. 

■ Testing of young children must be conducted by individuals who are knowledgeable 
about and sensitive to the developmental needs of young children and who are qualified 
to administer tests. 

■ Testing of young children must recognize and be sensitive to individual diversity. 

* American Educational Research Association, American Psychological Association, National Council 
on Measurement in Education, Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing, Washington, DC: 
American Education Research Association, 1985. 

©1987 National Association for the Education of Young Children 

Source: National Association for the Education of Young Children, Standardized Testing of Young 
Children 3 Through 8 Years of Age, Washington, DC, 1987. 
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Figure 4: General Principles and Purposes of Early Childhood Assessment 



Assessment should bring about benefits for children. 

Assessments should be tailored to a specific purpose and should be reliable, valid, and fair 
for that purpose. 

Assessment policies should be designed recognizing that reliability and validity of assess- 
ments increase with children’s age. 

Assessments should be age-appropriate in both content and the method of data collection. 

Assessments should be linguistically appropriate, recognizing that to some extent all 
assessments are measures of language. 

Parents should be a valued source of assessment information, as well as an audience for 
assessment results. 

Major Purposes of Early Childhood Assessment 

■ Assessments to support learning, 

■ Assessments for identification of special needs, 

■ Assessments for program evaluation and monitoring trends, and 

■ Assessments for high-stakes accountability. 

Source: Lorrie Shepard, Sharon L. Kagan, and Emily Wirtz, Principles and Recommendations for Early 
Childhood Assessments, Washington, DC: National Education Goals Panel, 1998. 



evidence of learning rather than externally 
designed norm-referenced, standardized 
measures. 

Finally, early literacy assessment was 
addressed directly in the Joint Position 
Statement of the International Reading 
Association (IRA) and NAEYC. The two 
organizations outlined a set of principles 
for appropriate literacy assessment of young 
children, and these are shown in Figure 5. 



In general, these positions highlight 
appropriate early childhood assessment as a 
means of understanding how young children 
are developing competence and as a tool to 
inform instructional practice. The following 
sections will outline some of the elements of 
an effective early literacy assessment system. 

To provide the appropriate educational 
experiences that can promote literacy devel- 
opment in all young children, educators will 
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Figure 5: Joint NAEYC/IRA Position Statement 



Principles of Assessment in Reading and Writing 

Assessment should support childrens development and literacy learning. 
Assessment should take many different forms. 

Assessment must avoid cultural bias. 

Assessment should encourage children to observe and reflect on their own 
learning progress. 

Assessment should shed light on what children are able to do as well as the areas 
where they need further work. 

Assessment Procedures 

Anecdotal notes 
Narratives, story retelling 
Writing folders 
Instructional conversations 
Emergent storybook readings 
Informal reading inventories 
Running records 

Source: Susan B. Neuman, Carol Copple, and Susan Bredekamp, Learning to Read and Write: 
Developmental ly Appropriate Practices for Young Children , Washington, DC: National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, 2000. 



need to design appropriate learning goals, 
implement sound instructional strategies, 
institute comprehensive monitoring systems 
that reflect and inform classroom practice, and 
provide for a well-trained and adequately 
supported teaching force. To this end, those 
responsible for the education of young chil- 
dren must: 

■ Acquire the skills necessary to select, use, 
and interpret multiple measures of literacy 
development that are aligned to clear and 
appropriate standards; 



■ Recognize the critical role that sound lead- 
ership plays in a useful assessment system; 
and 

■ Provide the teaching staff with a coherent 
program of professional development to 
help them develop knowledge and skills 
that will enable them to successfully build 
children s literacy skills, monitor children s 
progress, and apply assessment information 
to their instructional practice. 
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Elements of Effective Early 
Literacy Assessment Systems 

pi. 

JL erhaps the single most unifying concept i n the arena 
of early literacy instruction and assessment is recognition of the need for multiple assessment measures. 



Multiple Forms of Evidence of Early 
Literacy Development 

The early childhood community, the national 
reading organizations, and the measurement 
community have issued policy statements 
opposing the use of a single assessment instru- 
ment to determine literacy progress for high- 
stakes purposes. 16 In testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Education Reform, 
Reid Lyon, Chief of the Child Development 
and Behavior Branch, National Institutes of 
Health, spoke of the role of assessments in the 
No Child Left Behind legislation: “The 
Presidents proposed reading programs recog- 
nize both the importance of assessment and 
the fact that assessments have multiple pur- 
poses, including early identification, diagno- 
sis, program evaluation, and accountability. A 
single test cannot address all these purposes.” 17 
Further, as Catherine Snow and Jacqueline 
Jones have stated, "... tests, by themselves, can- 
not improve educational outcomes. They can 
lead to improvement only if they become a 



stimulus to change in the educational system — 
a basis for improved curricula, upgraded 
instruction, better professional development 
for teachers, and better distribution of 
resources.” 18 No single test instrument will be 
sufficient to promote good teaching, track 
children’s progress, signal when children are 
demonstrating potential problems, and provide 
useful feedback to teachers. As illustrated in 
Figure 6, some instruments are designed to pro- 
vide more information about individual stu- 
dents than others. 

Classroom-based assessments that are 
directly linked to the instructional program can 
provide a rich source of information on a single 
child or a group of children. Conversely, large- 
scale national assessments, such as the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
are intended to provide a big picture of group 
progress. In the case of NAFP, individual chil- 
dren take blocks of the assessment; no child 
takes the entire test. Therefore, no generaliza- 
tions can be made about a specific child. Sound 
early literacy assessment systems should include 



16 International Reading Association, High-stakes Assessment in Reading , Newark, DE, 1999; American Educational 
Research Association, 1999; and National Association for the Education of Young Children, Standardized Testing of Young 
Children 3 Through 8 Years of Age, Washington, DC, 1987. 

17 G. Reid Lyon, Measuring Success; Using Assessments and Accountability to Raise Student Achievement, Subcommittee on 
Education Reform, Committee on Education and the Workforce, Washington, DC, 2001. 

18 Catherine E. Snow and Jacqueline Jones, ‘‘Making a Silk Purse: How a National System of Annual Testing Might Work,” 
Education Week , April 25, 2001. 
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Figure 6: Relationship Between Level of Assessment and 
Knowledge of Specific Students 




National State District Classroom 

Assessments Assessments Assessments Assessments 



Source: Robert J. Marzano and John S. Kenall, A Comprehensive Guide to Designing Standards-Based 
Districts, Schools, and Classrooms , Copyright 1996, McREL. Reprinted with permission of McREL. 



the range of assessments, from informing and 
reflecting classroom practice to serving school 
district and state program evaluation needs. 
Screening measures, classroom-based assess- 
ments, and program evaluation measures con- 
stitute the major types of assessment instru- 
ments that can yield important information 
in an early literacy assessment system. Each is 
considered below. 

■ Screening measures are gross indicators of 
whether children are generally progressing 
on course or whether there are major prob- 
lems, such as visual or auditory obstacles 



to learning. They serve as a first step in iden- 
tifying children who may be at high risk 
for delayed development or academic fail- 
ure, or who are in need of further evalua- 
tion for special services. While screening 
instruments are not intended to guide 
instructional interventions, they can serve 
as red flags to alert educators of potential 
difficulties . 19 

■ Classroom-based literacy assessments can 
provide powerful evidence of childrens lit- 
eracy acquisition. As Lorrie Shepard and her 
colleagues have argued, the major purpose 



19 John M. Love, Instrumentation for State Readiness Assessment: Issues in Measuring Childrens Early Development and 
Learning, Princeton, NJ: Mathematics Policy Research, 2001. 
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of early childhood assessment is to inform 
instructional practice. Classroom-based 
assessments that are tied to classroom 
experiences in which children play, engage 
in conversations, and construct meaning 
can guide future instruction by providing 
valuable information about literacy devel- 
opment. This evidence should be continu- 
ally measured against a set of clearly 
defined, challenging, and appropriate lit- 
eracy goals. As illustrated in the 5-Stage 
Early Literacy Documentation-Assessment 



Cycle, developed by ETS Research and 
Development and shown in Figure 7, class- 
room-based literacy assessments are an in- 
tegral part of the teaching/learning process. 

In the documentation-assessment process, 
teachers are guided through a five-stage 
cycle. 

Stage 1. Identifying learning goals and 

the evidence of learning 

Stage 2. Collecting the evidence over time 



Figure 7: 5-Stage Early Literacy Documentation-Assessment Cycle 



IDENTIFY 






APPLY 

new information and 
learning to the improvement 



* instruction and curriculum 

* future assessment 



• literacy-related learning 
goals 

activities and experiences 
classroom settings 
(story time, book time, 
etc) 




Classroom- 
1 Based Data 

• Children's language and behavior 
(records of children's discussions, 
running records, etc) 

•Children's work samples (drawings 
and writings) 



COLLECT 

evidence of children's literacy 
development including: 

• records of children's language 
•children's work samples 



V 

V 
V 



DESCRIBE 



evidence of children's literacy 
development: 

- without judgment 
with colleagues 



* « ◄ ◄ 



Copyright © 2003 by Educational Testing Service. All rights reserved. 
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Stage 3. Describing evidence in a non- 
evaluative manner 

Stage 4. Interpreting evidence in order to 
identify mastery of established goals 
Stage 5. Applying this new information to 
inform instruction to support learning. 

In Stage 1 of the cycle, appropriate literacy 
goals and the classroom activities and 
experiences that will help children master 
the goals are identified. Stage 1 also in- 
cludes identification of what will consti- 
tute evidence that children have achieved 
the goals. 

The teacher collects the classroom-based 
evidence of early literacy development in 
Stage 2. This evidence may consist of 
records of childrens conversations and 
samples of childrens work, such as draw- 
ings, writings, and constructions. 

In Stage 3 of the Documentation-Assess- 
ment Cycle, teachers work collaboratively 
to describe what they see in the records of 
childrens language and in work samples. 
This stage is modeled on Patricia Carini’s 
descriptive review process in which teach- 
ers engage in a close analysis of childrens 
work. 20 

In Stage 4, the classroom-based evidence 
of early literacy development is weighed 
against the goals identified in Stage 1 
of the cycle. It is in Stage 5 that the 



information gained in Stages 1-4 is used 
to plan future instruction and to plan 
additional assessment opportunities. 

Teachers benefit most from the documen- 
tation-assessment process when they 
work collaboratively, sharing strategies for 
collecting evidence of childrens literacy 
development and engaging in descriptions 
and interpretations of that evidence. The 
process can enhance teachers’ recognition, 
observation, and understanding of the evi- 
dence of young children’s emerging literacy 
learning. At the heart of identifying and 
collecting classroom-based data is the 
teachers’ ability to become a keen observer 
and listener of children. 

■ Program evaluation and accountability are 
essential aspects of any system-wide work. 
Assessments such as NAEP, currently 
administered at grades 4, 8, and 12, can 
provide an overall look at how specific 
groups of children are progressing along 
toward a defined set of outcomes. How- 
ever, these results are not intended to give 
specific information on the progress of 
individual children or to provide instruc- 
tional strategies for teachers. 

As educational systems move toward 
monitoring children’s literacy development, 
the types of assessments described above must 
meet technical specifications if the results they 
yield are to be of value to teachers and 



20 Patricia Carini, Observation and Description: An Alternative Methodology for the Investigation of Human Phenomena , 
Grand Forks, ND: University of North Dakota Press, 1 975; Patricia Carini, The Descriptive Review of the Child: A Revision , 
North Bennington, Vermont: Prospect Center, 1993. 
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children. Figure 8 shows a set of standards for 
accountability systems outlined by staff from 
the National Center for Research on Evalua- 
tion, Standards, and Student Testing 
(CRESST). 

In general, effective early literacy assess- 
ment systems should include multiple types 
of assessments for multiple purposes, assure 
that all the measures are as valid and reliable 
as possible, and provide for clear and accurate 
reporting. Systems need to develop strategies 
to ensure that assessment instruments are 
administered and interpreted in comparable 
and consistent ways. 21 No system can 
accommodate all of these factors without a 
committed and informed administrative and 
teaching staff. The critical role of leadership 
in the success of a system-wide assessment sys- 
tem follows. 

The Role of Leadership 

If the achievement gap is to be closed, 
system-wide solutions are needed. Factors be- 
yond the assessment instruments can be criti- 
cal determinants in the design and implemen- 
tation of an effective assessment system. 
Research suggests that school districts that 
have been most successful in educating all chil- 
dren share some common attributes, and 
paramount among those commonalities is 
leadership that creates a shared vision of 



success and provides the staff with the tools 
to meet that vision. No matter how dedicated 
or well-trained, teachers cannot affect lasting, 
systemic change by themselves. Good teach- 
ing and good teachers need to be valued and 
supported by a rational system. 

Leadership is not an individual. No single 
administrator can design, implement, and 
nurture an early literacy assessment system. 
Rather, leadership consists of the coordinated 
efforts among an administrative staff that 
shares a common vision. Joe Murphy has out- 
lined the leadership components of success- 
ful literacy programs and these are provided 
below (in italics). 22 

■ Establishing clearly defined, challenging, 
and public standards that are the focus 
of policymaking institutional structures, 
and activities. Everything is centered on 
accomplishing the learning goals that 
have been defined. No assessment system 
can be effective and useful to teachers un- 
less it is grounded in a clearly defined and 
public set of standards. So it is that early 
literacy assessment depends on a common 
definition of the literacy goals for young 
children. Whatever the emphasis on pho- 
nemic awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabu- 
lary, comprehension, or appreciation of 
text, the literacy goals must be clear to 
all educators and aligned with each 



21 Eva L. Baker, H.F. O’Neil, and Robert L. Linn, “Policy and Validity Prospects for Performance-Based Assessment,’ 
American Psychologist , 48 (12), 1993. Also see Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing (cited earlier). 

22 Murphy, 2001. 
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Figure 8: Standards for System Components 



Accountability Systems 

■ Accountability expectations should be made public and understandable for all 
participants in the system. 

■ Accountability systems should employ different types of data from multiple 
sources. 

■ Accountability systems should include data elements that allow for interpreta- 
tions of student, institution, and administrative performance. 

■ Accountability systems should include the performance of all students, includ- 
ing subgroups that historically have been difficult to assess. 

■ The weighting of elements in the system, including different types of test 
content and different information sources, should be made explicit. 

■ Rules for determining adequate progress of schools and individuals should be 
developed to avoid erroneous judgments attributable to fluctuations of the 
student population or errors in measurement. 

■ Longitudinal studies should be planned, implemented, and reported evaluating 
effects of the accountability program. Minimally, questions should determine 
the degree to which the system: 

a. builds capacity of the staff; 

b. affects resource allocation; 

c. supports high-quality instruction; 

d. promotes student equity access to education; 

e. minimizes corruption; 

f. affects teacher quality, recruitment, and retention; and 

g. produces unanticipated outcomes. 

■ The validity of test-based inferences should be subject to ongoing evaluation. In 
particular, evaluation should address aggregate gains in performance over time 
and impact on identifiable student and personnel groups. 

Source: Eva L. Baker, Robert L. Linn, Joan E. Herman, and Daniel Koretz, Standards for Educational 

Accountability Systems , Los Angeles, CA: National Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and 

Student Testing (CRESST), 2002. 
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assessment. A major responsibility of early 
childhood leaders is to guide their educa- 
tors in defining a set of challenging and ap- 
propriate literacy goals for young children. 

■ Creating a shared belief that all children 
can learn and that the educators have the 
knowledge y skills and resources to engage 
in effective teaching. No program can be 
successful without the deeply held belief 
that all children can and will become liter- 
ate. While individual differences will cer- 
tainly be demonstrated, and some children 
will be better readers or writers than oth- 
ers, teachers must feel they have the neces- 
sary skills and resources (human as well as 
material) to guide each child to successful 
literacy development. Accordingly, teach- 
ers need a wide range of literacy 
materials, as well as support from other 
staff within the school — including special 
education staff — in order to provide fully 
differentiated instruction that addresses 
students’ diverse needs. As noted in a 
later section, professional development is 
also vital. 

* Guiding the assessment system. An assess- 
ment system cannot survive without admin- 
istrative guidance and support. In addition, 
a person or group within the school must 
have a deep knowledge of (a) how young 
children learn to read and write and (b) 
what constitutes appropriate literacy goals 
and instructional programs. A variety of 
assessments can then be aligned to the learn- 
ing goals. 



* Providing the early literacy expertise to 
ensure that teachers are implementing a 
high-quality instructional program that 
can help children meet the district's learn- 
ing goals . Early childhood leaders must 
look carefully at the plethora of reading 
programs and decide which instructional 
program is best aligned with their literacy 
goals and has a proven record of success. 
Someone with expertise in early literacy 
development must be either on staff or 
available to the staff as these instructional 
decisions are made. 

* Provi dingy honoring , and protecting the 
time that teachers and other staff need to 
carry out their work. There must be suffi- 
cient time to do the work. The most pre- 
cious commodity in most schools is not 
money; it’s time. Supportive administrators 
recognize that teachers need time to plan, 
teach, reflect, and collaborate with their col- 
leagues. That time must be honored, pro- 
vided, and protected. 

* Creating a system of monitoring progress 
toward the specified goals and ensuring 
that this information is used and under- 
stood. Early childhood administrators must 
establish and support the means through 
which assessment information is commu- 
nicated to educators and parents to show 
how children are progressing toward the 
learning goals. This assessment information 
may be conveyed through report cards, par- 
ent conferences, or other means. 
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■ Providing for a coherent system of pro- 
fessional development activities chat 
enable teachers to plan appropriate instruc- 
tional programs, teach, gather the evidence 
of children’s learning, reflect on that 
information with colleagues and individu- 
ally, and apply what they have learned to 
their ongoing classroom practice. 

■ Maintaining a stable district adminis- 
tration that keeps the vision of the work, 
ensures consistent implementation, and 
offers a coherent system of policies and 
procedures. Frequent changes in adminis- 
trators can create changing visions and 
shifting definitions of success. The focus 
on literacy may be lost, instructional 
programs can cease to be aligned to a set 
of standards, or the literacy goals may shift 
and become unclear. Long-term stability 
in administration helps to sustain the 
focus of early literacy programs over time. 

■ Creating an educational partnership 
between the school and the home. Par- 
ents of young children play a critical role, 
and the work of improving early childhood 
education cannot be accomplished with- 
out a strong educational partnership 
between parents and educators. 



Teacher Professional Development 

Research tells us that teachers are at the 
heart of any successful reform initiative . 23 The 
preparation and ongoing development of well- 
trained teachers and administrators is there- 
fore key to closing the achievement gap. If 
improving instruction is the primary purpose 
of early childhood assessment, teachers need 
to be able to design classroom assessments and 
use the resulting information to guide 
their practice. 

In addition, administrators must be able 
to select screening and accountability instru- 
ments that are aligned with their instructional 
program and to accurately interpret and 
report the results. These are daunting tasks 
for most educators, however. Richard Stiggins 
has argued that educators need to develop a 
much greater degree of “assessment literacy” 
if they are to monitor student progress in a 
meaningful manner . 24 The lack of attention 
to the design and appropriate use of class- 
room-based assessments in early childhood 
teacher preparation programs has played a 
major role in creating a teaching force that 
holds negative views toward testing and lacks 
the expertise to develop or use the classroom- 
based strategies that are appropriate for assess- 
ing young children’s progress. 



1996. 



23 National Commission on Teaching and Americas Future, What Matters Most: Teaching for America's Future, September 



24 Richard J. Stiggins, “Assessment Literacy," Phi Delta Kappan, 72 (7), 1991; Richard J. Stiggins, “Evaluating Classroom 
Assessment Training in Teacher Education Programs,” Educational Measurement: Issues and Practices, 1 8 (1), 1 999; and Richard J. 
Stiggins, “The Unfulfilled Promise of Classroom Assessment,” Educational Measurement: Issues and Practices, 20 (3), 2001. 
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An essential element of an effective early 
literacy assessment system is a coherent and 
comprehensive set of professional development 
activities that are targeted to enhancing class- 
room teachers’ and administrators’ assessment- 
related knowledge and skills. Educators must 
be equipped to select the most suitable set of 
instruments, administer them appropriately, 
and interpret the results to other teachers, par- 
ents, school boards, and state departments of 
education. In addition, it is critical that teach- 
ers play a key role in the design and ongoing 
revision of their assessment system. As Scott 
Paris and colleagues suggest, “It may take 
several years for all teachers to understand 
assessment practices and use them in similar 
ways. Consensus is built upon regular reflec- 
tion and discussion among teachers about what 
assessments are working well, how the assess- 
ments support parent conferences and report 
cards, and how assessments help individual 
children .” 25 



25 Scott G. Paris, Alison H. Paris, and Robert D. Carpenter, Effective Practices for Assessing Young Readers (CIERA Report 
#3-013), Ann Arbor, Michigan: Center for Improvement of Early Reading Achievement, 2001. 
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An Effective Early Literacy Assessment System 
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X n considering these many prerequisites for an effec- 
tive early literacy assessment system „ it is helpful to examine an actual system — a place where the 
necessary components have been brought together successfully 



The South Brunswick, New Jersey, school dis- 
trict designed and implemented an early lit- 
eracy portfolio and scale that has been opera- 
tional for over 10 years. The portfolio and 
scale were designed to monitor the literacy 
development of all kindergarten through 2nd 
grade children in the district. The assessment 
system was intended both to inform teachers’ 
instruction and to serve as an accountability 
measure. 

Components of the South Brunswick 
Early Literacy Profile are listed in Figure 9. 
As the figure shows, a variety of forms of in- 
formation or “literacy evidence” is collected 
for each student. This information is then 
used by teachers, at least twice during every 
school year, to assess and document each 
child’s literacy development using the district’s 
Early Literacy Scale. This scale is organized 
around six major phases in the normal devel- 
opment of children’s emerging abilities to 
make sense of print (see Figure 10). 

The committee of teachers who created 
the initial instrument drew upon the existing 
body of research on early literacy development 
in defining each stage of emergent literacy. 
The constellation of behaviors at any given 
stage grows out of preceding stages. The scale 
is not a checklist of specific behaviors. Instead, 
it attempts to embody the assumptions about 



childrens language, reading, and writing that 
underlie the district’s notions of appropriate 
curriculum. The scale represents the districts 
public set of literacy goals for kindergarten 
through 2nd grade children, with each stage 
serving as a benchmark as children become 
“Advanced Independent” readers. 

Each point on the early literacy scale is 
described in terms of the strategies and under- 
standings that children typically bring to text 
at a given stage. The descriptors are explicitly 
referenced to types of behaviors that teachers 
might observe in the portfolio documents. Fur- 
thermore, there is a consistent attempt at each 
point to characterize childrens literacy learn- 
ing in terms of what they can do rather than 
what they cant do. For example, the child is 
described as “indicating a beginning sense of 
one-to-one correspondence” in attempts to read 
text, word for word. 

At least twice a year, each kindergarten 
through 2nd grade child in the school district 
is rated using the early literacy scale. As stated 
in the district’s guidelines, “The ratings are 
based solely on information in the student’s 
portfolio. Placing students on the scale is 
intended to serve two purposes. First, the pro- 
cess requires that teachers review and summa- 
rize each student’s progress at a designated point 
in time. Second, the ratings are used by the 
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Figure 9: Components of the South 
Brunswick Portfolio 

■ Self-portrait 

■ Student Interviews 

■ Parent Questionnaire 

■ Concept About Print Test 

■ Phonemic Awareness 

■ WAWA II 

■ Alphabet Test 

■ Word Analysis 

■ Word Lists 

■ Running Record Assessment 

■ Writing Sample 

■ Story Retelling 

■ Nonfiction Retelling 

■ Higher Order Comprehension 

district, in place of first- and second-grade 
reading tests, to monitor and evaluate the suc- 
cess of our students and the early childhood 
program .” 26 

It is important to emphasize that estab- 
lishing a common set of procedural guidelines 
for collecting work samples would not be 
sufficient by itself to sustain the assessment 
system; mechanisms must be in place to fos- 
ter teacher professional development and col- 
laboration. 

Indeed, a critical factor in the success of 
the South Brunswick, New Jersey, school 
district’s early literacy portfolio and scale is 
the district’s emphasis on intense teacher 



professional development. Leaders in the dis- 
trict recognized that successful systemic imple- 
mentation of the Early Literacy Portfolio and 
its developmental scale required several lay- 
ers of ongoing district support. Beyond the 
definition of a common set of assumptions 
or guidelines, the following institutional 
mechanisms were needed to foster and 
sustain professional conversation among 
teachers. 

Development Committee - The Early Lit- 
eracy Portfolio Development Committee, 
consisting of teachers, was responsible for 
designing the original portfolio and the 
developmental scale and for reviewing and 
revising the assessment. 

Training Workshops - Throughout the 
school year, the district sponsors training 
workshops and “same-grade” meetings for 
all primary-level teachers, as well as work- 
shops for all new staff. 

Portfolio Scale/ Calibi'ation Meetings - 
These meetings provide one of the most 
powerful professional development oppor- 
tunities in the district. They are viewed by 
teachers as useful in building a consensus 
and a common language, refining their rat- 
ing skills, helping to standardize the port- 
folio procedures, and broadening their 
understanding of the entire rating process. 



26 South Brunswick, New Jersey, Early Literacy Portfolio Guidelines , 1 999 (Portfolio Manual Directions, p. 6). 
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Figure 10: South Brunswick Early Literacy Scale: Scoring Form 



Child’s Name Grade K 1 2 

Primary Reading/Writing Scale 
Development of childrens strategies for making sense of print 

Directions: To record score, insert date and circle appropriate level 

Record child’s name and grade 
Place form in the students portfolio 
Date 

Level Is EARLY EMERGENT 

Displays an awareness of some conventions of reading, such as front/back of books, distinctions 
between print and pictures. Sees the construction of meaning from text as “magical” or exterior to the 
print. While the child may be interested in the contents of books, there is as yet little apparent 
attention to turning written marks into language. Is beginning to notice environmental print. 

Level 2: ADVANCED EMERGENT 

Engages in pretend reading and writing. Uses reading-like ways that clearly approximate book 
language. Demonstrates a sense of the story being “read,” using picture clues and recall of story line. 
May draw upon predictable language patterns in anticipating (and recalling) the story. Attempts to 
use letters in writing, sometimes in random or scribble fashion. 

Level 3: EARLY BEGINNING READER 

Attempts to “really read.” Indicates beginning sense of one-to-one correspondence and concept of 
words. Predicts actively in new material, using syntax and story line. Small stable sight vocabulary is 
becoming established. Evidence of initial awareness of beginning and ending sounds, especially in 
invented spelling. 

Level 4: ADVANCED BEGINNING READER 

Starts to draw on major cue systems; self-corrects or identifies words through use of letter-sound 
patterns, sense of story, or syntax. Reading may be laborious especially with new material, requiring 
considerable effort and some support. Writing and spelling reveal awareness of letter patterns. 
Conventions of writing such as capitalization and full stops are beginning, but are not consistent. 

Level 5: EARLY INDEPENDENT READER 

Handles familiar material on own, but still needs some support with unfamiliar material. Figures out 
words and self-corrects by drawing on a combination of letter-sound relationships, word structure, 
story line and syntax. Strategies of re-reading or of guessing from larger chunks of texts are becom- 
ing well established. Has a large stable sight vocabulary. Conventions of writing are understood. 

Level 6: ADVANCED INDEPENDENT READER 

Reads independently, using multiple strategies flexibly. Monitors and self-corrects for meaning. Can 
read and understand material when the content is appropriate. Writes with some fluency. Ideas 
remain on the topic and are conveyed in a logical sequence. Conventions of writing and spelling are 
— for the most part — under control. 

Rating scale developed by South Brunswick teachers and ETS staff - January 1991 
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During the scale calibration meetings, 
teachers across the district read, discuss, and 
rate their colleagues’ Early Literacy Portfolios. 
Working in pairs, teachers are presented with 
the portfolio of a child they do not know, other 
than by the evidence in the portfolio. The 
teachers use these portfolio documents to 
assign a rating on the portfolios six-point scale. 
This rating is then compared with the rating 
assigned by the child’s own classroom teacher. 
Agreement coefficients have consistently 
ranged from the mid .80s to the low .90s. 27 
In the unlikely case of a disagreement of more 
than one scale point, a third party mediates 
the discussion until consensus is achieved. 
As a result of these meetings, the teacher whose 
portfolio has been rated might revise the score 
and review the documents in a specific 
portfolio. The double scoring procedures pro- 
vide an opportunity to discuss documents, 
review scoring standards, and assure that 
consistent scoring standards are maintained 
across the district. 28 



17 Bridgeman et al!, 1995. 

28 Jones and Chittenden, 1995. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

t 

M l 

\onitoring the literacy development of young 
children and evaluating the effectiveness of programs cannot be accomplished by administering a 
single test during the academic year. 



Improving literacy development for all chil- 
dren and closing the achievement gap require 
a system-wide commitment to ongoing pro- 
fessional development in early literacy acqui- 
sition, instruction, and assessment. A useful 
assessment system requires: 

■ Multiple literacy assessments . The coher- 
ent use of an array of instruments 
consisting of screening, diagnostic, and 
classroom-based instruments to inform 
instructional practice and to evaluate pro- 
gram effectiveness is essential. 

■ Strong and stable leadership. While class- 
room teachers play a critical role in 
childrens learning, the success of any sus- 
tained system-wide change requires solid 
administrative support. Someone must 
guide the process by providing sufficient 
time and resources to teachers, and some- 
one must hold fast to the vision for 
the work. 



■ Coherent professio nal development pro- 
grams. Good intentions alone are not suf- 
ficient. Effective assessment systems rely on 
well-trained and reflective teachers who 
understand cognitive and literacy develop- 
ment as well as the basic concepts of 
appropriate assessment. 

These are difficult systems to design and 
implement, as evidenced by the paucity 
of model programs. The financial resources 
being allocated for literacy testing will only 
be useful to children and teachers if we recog- 
nize the critical role played by multiple forms 
of assessment in the teaching and learning 
process and begin to examine how to make 
system-wide changes that incorporate 
professional development for teachers and 
administrators. 
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